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consciously he had shown a sure instinct for correcting the biases and
prejudices which his mother developed in her later years. When she
quarrelled with Gladstone and was in danger of offending an important
section of the public by her rudeness to him, he went out of his way
to be ostentatiously friendly to the Liberal leader. He seemed
positively to like making the acquaintance of men whom the Court
considered disreputable. Dilke, Labouchcre, and (in his Radical days)
Chamberlain, whom the Queen abhorred as beyond the pale and
enemies of the monarchy, he invited to Marlborough House, and even
numbered among his intimates. In these ways he maintained in the
public eye the impartiality between political parties expected in the
Constitutional Monarchy at a time when Queen Victoria was bringing
it under suspicion.
In the teeth of the advice given her by the Ministers of both parties
and especially by Gladstone, she had persisted in keeping him aloof
from public affairs, and had only with great reluctance towards the
end of her life permitted a few confidential papers to be shown to him.
She seemed to shrink from the idea of anyone so unlike her late
husband as their son being brought into partnersllip with her, and
objected that secret and confidential matters could not safely be
entrusted to one who talked so freely and to so many undesirable
people as he did. He had actually had the imprudence to ask Count
Herbert Bismarck, of all men, whether if the Emperor Frederick had
lived, he would not have restored Alsace-Lorraine to France and
Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark, and brought down upon his head
a retort discourteous from his nephew, the young Emperor William,
which nearly made an irreparable breach between them in the first
year of the Emperor's reign. Could anyone so crude as this be safely
brought into the inner circle and let loose upon the delicate fabric
of foreign affairs ? By answering that question with her determined
no, Queen Victoria had ensured that her son should have no regular
or intimate contact with affairs until he came to the throne, A certain
impressionism in his judgments was an inevitable result.
The relations of uncle and nephew and the persistence of rumour
and gossip about them in Europe were to have disturbing and em-
barrassing effects in the coming years, but there was peace between
them when King Edward came to the throne in 1901. They walked
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